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ABSTRACT 



This booklet presents ways to ensure student safety in Texas 
schools. It offers a 10 -step plan that, when implemented in a systematic way, 
can reduce acts of school violence . The steps are divided into three 
components: prevention, intervention, and enforcement. In prevention it is 
important to know the goals and objectives; to be proactive; to identify 
roles and responsibilities; to prepare a comprehensive plan; to establish 
clear expectations for students, parents, teachers, and administrators; and 
to address warning signs before they turn into trouble. In the intervention 
mode it is important to look for trouble before it erupts. The report 
suggests that various detection methods be used, that outsiders' access to 
students be restricted, that students be given strategies for dealing with 
bad situations, that troubled families be identified, that individuals be in 
the right place to intervene, and that there be a plan of action, continually 
rehearsed, that is appropriate for various occasions. The third component of 
the school -safety plan, enforcement, suggests that there be no double 
standards and that the student code of conduct be used to set standards. 
Discipline management should extend inside and outside the classroom, and 
teachers and staff should have appropriate training in discipline-management 
techniques. (RJM) 
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S ince 1991, the Texas Comptroller of 
Public Accounts, has been conducting 
performance reviews of the state’ s public 
school districts. In the 28 districts reviewed to 
date, one issue that sparks the most parental 
concern, public outcry, and administrative frus- 
tration is the amount of crime and violence in 
and around the schools. 



statewide survey conducted by the Texas Fed- 
eration of Teachers (TFT), 7.5 percent of teach- 
ers reported being physically assaulted by either 
a student or non-student intruder and 36 percent 
reported being verbally assaulted. Verbal as- 
saults reported in a 1996 survey dropped to 30 
percent, and physical assaults dropped to 6.5 



Nationally, the growing percep- 
tion that not all public schools are safe 
places of learning prompted Congress 
to pass the Safe and Drug Free Schools 
and Communities Act of 1994, which 
provides for the support of drug and 
violence prevention programs. 

On a statewide level, lawmakers 
recognized that Texas is not immune 
to the types of violent events that 
have cropped up elsewhere in the 
United States. The 1995 Texas Legis- 
lature addressed school violence by 
establishing major safety- and secu- 
rity-related revisions to the Texas 
Education Code (Education Code). 
According to Chapter 37 of the Educa- 
tion Code, each school must adopt a 
student code of conduct. Add it ional ly , 
students who engage in serious mis- 
conduct must be removed from the 
regular education setting and placed 
in alternative education programs; 
specific information concerning the 
arrest or criminal conduct of students 
must be shared between law enforce- 
ment and local school districts. 

Reports indicate these changes in 
law have had an impact. In a 1993 



Taken individually, the steps outlined in the law 
or those used by successful districts don’t seem dramatic. 
But when districts apply these measures in a comprehensive 
system, they can and do get significant results. . 



PREVENTION 

Know your goals and objectives; where your 
district is going and what you want to accomplish. 

2. Establish clear expectations for students, 
parents, teachers, and administrators. 

3. Address warning signs before they turn 
into trouble. 



4. Look for trouble before it finds you. 

5. Recognize trouble when you see it. 

6. Have individuals in the right place and at the 
right time to intervene. 

7. Have a plan of action appropriate for the 
occasion, and practice it. 
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Leave no room for double standards. 

Ensure that discipline management extends 
inside and outside the classroom. 

Alternative programs are not just a matter of 
compliance with the law; they are many 
children’s last chance at success. 
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Differences in the 
day-to-day 
management of 
school safety and 
security programs 
can have a 
profound effect 
on their 
success or 
failure. 



percent. And although more than 7,800 weap- 
ons were confiscated in 1997 from Texas stu- 
dents, that number is down by 8 percent since 
1995. 

The most disturbing statistic reported in 
TFT’s 1 996 survey, however, came in answer to 
the question concerning enforcement of the law. 
Only about 34 percent of the teachers responded 
that their school districts are taking the law 
seriously, a fact supported by observations 
made by the Comptroller’s Texas School Per- 
formance Review (TSPR). TSPR has found 
school districts and individual campuses within 
districts are struggling with the enforcement and 
application of the laws. While most districts 
have Codes of Conduct, some lack critical ele- 
ments needed to comply with the law. And, 
those that contain all necessary provisions of the 
law are in some cases inconsistently applied. 

Districts that are successful in dealing with 
crime in and around schools are approaching the 
problem in a systematic and comprehensive 
manner. For example, the Longview and San 
Marcos Consolidated Independent School Dis- 
trict (ISDs) found that gathering comprehensive 
information about various student discipline 
and safety-related incidents, activities, and pro- 
grams could help assess the programs, modify 
procedures, and ensure a higher degree of com- 
munity involvement. 

Houston ISD’s police department achieved 
a 14 percent reduction of crime after adopting 
safety and security strategies including: gang 
intervention, education, and investigation; al- 
ternative education facilities that serve sus- 
pended or expelled students; and the reassign- 
ment of officers to areas of higher activity. 

Taken individually, the steps outlined in the 
law or those used by successful districts don’t 
seem dramatic. But when districts apply these 
measures in a comprehensive system, they can 
and do get significant results. Outlined within 
this report are the steps that TSPR has found 
must be thought through and carefully imple- 
mented to keep our children safe in school. 

Prevention, Intervention, and Enforcement; 
Understand the Differences 

An effective program of safety and secu- 
rity begins with a clear understanding of three 
key elements: prevention, intervention, and en- 
forcement. 



Prevention — the foundation laid to 
deter crime and violence. 

Prevention might best be described as the 
planning phase of a school safety program. Pre- 
vention consists of the groundwork the district 
lays to prevent crime from occurring in the first 
place. Just as an accounting office establishes 
internal controls that prevent an employee from 
writing himself a check, for instance, so too 
must the district attempt to eliminate situations 
that create a reasonable expectation that crimi- 
nal behavior can go unpunished. An effective 
prevention program includes a clear vision of 
district goals and objectives; clear expectations 
for students, parents, faculty members, and ad- 
ministrators; and policies and procedures that 
address “warning signs” before they turn into 
real trouble. 

Intervention — stepping in before it 
goes too far. 

No matter how good a system you have, 
someone will find a way around it or test its 
boundaries. Some will consciously plot and 
scheme to break the rules, while others will 
simply forget them in a moment of weakness. 
Intervention is an action step in the safety pro- 
cess — stepping in when crime or violence oc- 
curs and stopping it before it becomes a disaster. 
An effective intervention program requires you 
to look for trouble before it finds you; recognize 
trouble when you see it; have the right people in 
the right place at the right time; and have a plan 
of action appropriate for the occasion, and prac- 
tice it. 

Enforcement — what do you do in the 
aftermath? 

The deed is done — now what? Enforce- 
ment in our public schools includes enforcing 
the rules, administering punishment where ap- 
plicable, and helping children who have dis- 
obeyed the rules learn how to change their 
behavior. Effective enforcement leaves no 
room for double standards. Districts must un- 
derstand that discipline management extends 
inside and outside the classroom, and that alter- 
native programs are not there simply to comply 
with the law — they represent the last chance for 
many children to achieve success. 
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PREVENTION 



Know your goals and objectives: 

where your district is going and what you want to 

accomplish. 



Some Texas school districts operate their 
own police departments, while others employ 
security guards or off-duty police officers. 
Still others have a combination of security 
guards and certified police officers. Many 
quiet districts still don’t have, or need, security 
forces of any sort. 

Be proactive, not reactive. 

The biggest problem encountered by 
TSPR in this area has been the hiring of 
guards or officers in response to escalating 
crime without a clear design in mind for 
what the district really needs or wants to 
accomplish. 

For example, what are the community’s 
and the district’s expectations of personnel 
assigned to handle security on a campus? 
Teachers may think they should remove dis- 
ruptive children from the classroom. An assis- 
tant principal in charge of discipline may feel 
they should not be involved in discipline, but 
instead should protect the children from out- 
siders on the premises and assist with hall 
monitoring. Administrators may prefer that 
security officers patrol parking lots during 
the school day and deter vandalism after 
hours. And students may look to them for 
protection from other students. 

In the Port Arthur ISD, TSPR found that 
police officers employed by the district had a 
totally different understanding of their role in 
the district from that of the parents or the admin- 
istrators. No one was wrong — but before any 
program can become successful, everyone 
needs to be working from the same page. 

Clearly identify roles and responsibilities. 

Nothing is wrong with any of these ideas; 
an effective safety and security program must 
begin by identifying such expectations. Next, 



however, comes the assignment of roles and 
responsibilities. What is the teacher’s role in 
security situations? What is expected of the 
principal and assistant principal? When is 
a uniformed, certified police officer appro- 
priate? When would a trained security 
guard be preferable? Should the security 
force carry weapons? Do they need a patrol 
vehicle? Who will respond to calls, and how 
will calls for assistance be communicated? 
What is the role of local law enforcement 
agencies on the campus or within the school 
district? 

Prepare a comprehensive plan. 

Some districts believe their student code of 
conduct, which outlines a variety of student 
offenses and resulting consequences, also pro- 
vides an adequate guide to the duties and respon- 
sibilities of administrators and teachers in the 
disciplinary process. In fact, few of the codes of 
conduct examined by TSPR contain the kind of 
detail needed to establish an effective safety and 
security function or to clearly assign responsi- 
bilities related to the function. Furthermore, job 
descriptions for security officers, teachers, and 
administrators often are vague on issues of dis- 
cipline. For example, a teacher’s job description 
may say: “Maintains discipline in the classroom 
following state and local guidelines” — which is 
not really an adequate guide to such a complex 
and difficult topic. 

A good security plan takes a “global” view 
of school safety. While some elements of school 
safety rest with the individual campuses, many 
others are issues for the district as a whole, such 
as designating hazardous bus routes for students 
who live in areas in which walking to school 
would be unsafe and coordinating district secu- 
rity programs with local law enforcement. 



A good security plan ^ 
takes a “global” 
viewof school / 
safety. 
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Establish clear expectations for students, parents, 
teachers, and administrators. 



No matter how well- 
written, a code of 
conduct is only 
useful when it is 
used— and used 
consistently. 



Psychologists have long said that children 
want to know their boundaries — that they des- 
perately need fair and consistent guidance. 
Texas law requires each school district to pre- 
pare a student code of conduct to give students 
clear standards for their behavior. 

The Student Code of Conduct must comply 
with the law, and it must be crystal clear. 

Section 37.001 of the Texas Education 
Code instructs the district’s school board, in 
consultation with the district’s site-based deci- 
sion-making committee, to adopt a student code 
of conduct. This code must be prominently 
displayed at each school campus. It must 
specify the circumstances in which a student 
may be removed from a classroom, campus, or 
alternative program; specify conditions autho- 
rizing or requiring a principal or other adminis- 
trator to transfer a student to an alternative 
education program; and list steps for student 
suspension. 

A student can be removed to an alternative 
setting under this section of the law if, for 
example, he or she has committed a felony or is 
under the influence of, sells, gives, or delivers 
drugs, alcohol, or inhalants. Other sections 
discuss actions that may result in suspension and 
expulsion. 

TSPR has found varying levels of compli- 
ance with this law. While some student codes 
of conduct are exemplary, others do not 
track the law or clearly define offenses and 
the resulting discipline. If any party involved 
in the student discipline process, including 
students, parents, faculty, or administrators, 
is unclear about what offenses lead to which 
action, the entire disciplinary process is 
undermined, and the chances of consistent 
application of the code are slim. 

One way to ensure that the rules are clear 
is to involve people from outside the district’s 
central office in writing and editing the code 



of conduct. For example, some districts use 
a team of students and parents to draft a code 
that students can understand. Teachers, prin- 
cipals, and security personnel can provide 
insights about the practical application of 
the rules. Rules cannot be effective if the 
people charged with enforcing them don’t 
understand them or simply can’t comply with 
unrealistic expectations. 

The Student Code of Conduct must be applied 
consistently. 

The essence of prevention is voluntary 
compliance. A code of conduct may comply 
with the letter of the law, but it can accomplish 
little on its own. No matter how well-written, a 
code of conduct is only useful when it is used — 
and used consistently. If the students on one 
campus are treated differently than those on 
another, or if the rules are bent for various 
groups of students while other groups are ex- 
pected to toe the mark, critical boundaries are 
blurred and respect for the system is under- 
mined. 

Everyone must know the rules. 

Rules concerning conduct are — or, at any 
rate, should be — a contract between students, 
parents, faculty, and administration. No one 
should be able to claim that he or she didn’t 
know the rules. Contracts take many forms, but 
in this case verbal exchanges do not appear to be 
enough. The most successful programs require 
a signature from parents and students acknowl- 
edging the rules up front. 

In one school, TSPR observed laminated 
posters throughout the district, giving the “dos” 
and “don’ts” contained in the code of conduct. 
Few students on that campus could claim they 
didn’t know the expectations — if they commit- 
ted the offense, they did it willfully, knowing the 
consequences. 
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Address warning signs before they turn into trouble. 



When you see specks of sawdust around 
your house and little bugs flying about, you 
know you have termites someplace, and you 
call the exterminators; you don’t wait for 
the roof to fall in. And while it may be an 
uncomfortable conversation, you tell your 
neighbor to have his house checked, too. 
When a school district sees trouble brewing, 
its inclination should not be to handle the 
matter internally and keep it quiet. No teacher 
or administrator wants the local newspaper 
to publish a story about drugs or violence 
on their campuses, no matter how isolated the 
incident may be. Yet a policy of denial and 
secretiveness can be and usually is counterpro- 
ductive. 

Know what to look for; share information. 

Signs of gang activity and drug abuse often 
are detectable by a trained eye. Instances of 
random violence and crime can be more difficult 
to detect, but there are warning signs there as 
well. Educating faculty and staff to recognize 
these warning signs is a valuable first step to- 
ward prevention and intervention. Section 
21.451 of the Education Code requires district 
staff training in conflict resolution and disci- 
pline strategies. 

Bringing employees from across the dis- 
trict or from other districts together to discuss 
mutual concerns is a useful way to stay alert to 
signs of trouble, and a good springboard to the 
search for solutions. Similarly, sharing infor- 
mation on gang and drug-related activity with 
local law enforcement agencies can help lay the 
foundation for cooperative prevention and in- 
tervention programs by: 

• identifying areas in which gang activity is 
concentrated and any illicit drug activities 
in which gangs are engaged. 

• identifying and documenting techniques 
used by gang members to recruit young 
children and sell them drugs. 

• using this information to develop programs 
that heighten students’ awareness of these 
techniques and the reasons why gangs want 
them to become involved with drugs. 



Take action. 

Some districts are educating their students 
on alternatives to violence. In Corpus Christi 
ISD, for example, students in grades 3 through 
8 are taught dispute resolution skills. Other 
districts work with local and state agencies 
to provide additional counseling services. In 
Wimberley ISD, a small district near Austin, a 
study completed five years ago indicated alco- 
hol and drug use by community teenagers. In 
response, the district provides services such as 
individual and group counseling and crisis inter- 
vention to area junior- and senior-high students. 
Administrators and parents told TSPR that this 
process has benefited both students and parents 
in the district. Drug and gang awareness pro- 
grams also produce good results; most districts 
reviewed by TSPR are using money from the^ 
Federal Safe and Drug Free School Act for such 
programs. 

TSPR also has found that many secondary 
campuses are closed, meaning that students nor- 
mally cannot leave the campuses for lunch or at 
any other time during the school day. This is a 
good deterrent to off-campus crime and mis- 
chief, and can prevent students from leaving 
campus to obtain drugs, weapons, or alcohol 
and bringing them back onto the campus. After 
school, security alarms and security patrols 
provide a good deterrent to vandalism. 

Districts should never hesitate to call for 
help from the local community, churches, civic 
organizations, law enforcement agencies, and 
parent -teacher organizations. Lay your cards on 
the table and seek their help in devising plans 
that work. Beware of the temptation to blame 
the school district alone for the problem. Every- 
one in the community — starting with parents — 
must be involved before a school district will 
become a safe haven for children. In Corpus 
Christi, business owners have created a “safe 
zone” around schools where gang activity is 
high. Business owners, employees, and com- 
munity members watch out for students and 
report problems to police immediately. 

Support from the board and staff, students, 
parents, and community members in the fight 
against drugs, weapons, and misbehavior is es- 
sential. The causes of these problems are com- 
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munity-wide and can be addressed effectively 
only through cohesive, coordinated community 
efforts. Some ideas for such efforts include: 

• creating a directory of community organi- 
zations and available services and making it 
available to all teachers and school admin- 
istrators. 

• regularly meeting with key contacts in 
community organizations to discuss perti- 
nent issues. 



• seeking sponsorship from area businesses 
for anti-drug and anti-violence programs. 

Another interesting concept is the use of 
teen courts, in which students hear the “cases” of 
fellow students. These proceedings give stu- 
dents on both sides of disputes a better opportu- 
nity to understand the ramifications of their 
actions. 




INTERVENTION 

Look for trouble before it finds you. 



Possession of drugs or weapons on a 
school campus is a serious offense, but not 
as serious as the use of drugs or weapons 
on campus. Intervention means looking for 
trouble before it becomes a disaster. 

Detection takes many forms. 

Some schools across the state and nation 
have installed metal detectors to prevent 
students from bringing weap- 
ons on campus. But not all 
detection methods are so dras- 
tic. Periodic, unannounced 
inspections of lockers can dis- 
courage students from bring- 
ing drugs or weapons to 
school. More than half of all 
districts responding to a sur- 
vey conducted by the Texas 
Center for Education Re- 
search for the Texas Senate 
Interim Committee on Education use drug- 
sniffing dogs on campus. Spring ISD bought 
such a dog and saved more than $15,000 annu- 
ally over the price of a contract service. 

Restrict outsiders’ access to students. 

TSPR has found that it is very important 
to restrict access to students by outsiders. 
Nonstudents of any age should not be allowed 
to enter school grounds undetected. Drug sales, 
gang activity, and abductions by noncustodial 
parents and even by violent offenders can 
occur when unauthorized individuals are al- 
lowed on school property. 

Some districts use dress codes to keep 
gang-related attire out of schools; others issue 



Intervention Ideas 

• unannounced locker inspections 

• drug-sniffing dogs 

• closed secondary campuses 

• security alarms 

• restricted access to campus 

• fenced playgrounds 



student badges that must be worn at all times 
while on campus. Both methods allow campus 
administrators and security personnel to readily 
identify outsiders who may be mingling with 
students. 

It is critical to keep all but the main entrance 
to schools locked after the beginning of the 
school day. Doors can be equipped to allow 
students to leave the facility in an emergency 
without being operable from the outside. A 
constantly monitored main entrance should be 
the only way for a parent or any other visitor to 
enter the school. Visitors should be required to 
sign in and wear badges. Teachers and staff 
members should be instructed to stop anyone 
wandering the halls or grounds without a 
badge — whether they think they know them or 
not — and ask them to return to the main office to 
sign in. 

The design of some buildings, and the use 
of portable buildings on a campus, can make it 
impossible to monitor school traffic this closely. 
When possible, such campuses should be 
fenced. When this is not possible, walkways, 
exterior entrances to restrooms, and areas 
where a nonstudent could enter the premises 
should be monitored either electronically or 
in person. 

In the Corpus Christi ISD, exterior bath- 
rooms on one campus are used predominantly 
by children on the playground or in portable 
buildings. An unfenced playground and the 
presence of known sex offenders in the neigh- 
borhood led parents to demand surveillance 
cameras and structural changes to the facility 
that would allow for closer monitoring of these 
restrooms. 
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Establish an effective truancy program. 

Another issue that contributes to crime and 
violence is truancy. An effective system to 
identify truant students and notify their parents 
can go a long way toward keeping children off 
the streets and away from dangerous and unlaw- 
ful activities. Some Texas districts have set up 
programs in which the local constable or sheriff 
visits the truant child’s home and issues cita- 
tions for truancy. Aggressive programs of this 



type have boosted attendance rates and lowered 
community crime statistics. 

During a pilot study done in 1996 by the 
Austin ISD, Travis County Constables made 
4,200 home visits to families of truant children. 
The visits cost $30,000, but generated $1 14,000 
for the schools when attendance increased by 
about 2 percent. The program got hundreds 
of truants back into classrooms and off the 
streets. 




Recognize trouble when you see it. 



Know who is in your neighborhood. 

Lists of known sex offenders are available 
to all school districts and are regularly updated. 
Give parents access to this information. Tell 
teachers and staff who is out there and where 
they are. If you have pictures or descriptions of 
people in close proximity to the school, circulate 
the information. 

Give students ways to deal with bad 
situations. 

Talk openly and honestly about issues like 
drugs, violence, and crime in an age-appropri- 
ate setting. Provide students with ways to tell 
campus administrators about potentially dan- 
gerous situations while remaining anonymous. 
A number of districts reviewed by TSPR have a 
toll-free hotline allowing students to report hid- 
den dangers, threats of violence, or gang activ- 
ity. Again, teach students how to avoid conflict 
and resolve conflicts without violence. 

Many school districts now use “school re- 
source officers,” local police officers who work 



in schools not to provide security, but to teach 
students how to deal with conflicts, resolve 
problems, face peer pressures, and avoid crimi- 
nal activity. 

Identify students and families who need help. 

Intervention also involves identifying 
students who are at risk of getting into 
trouble and taking action to help them 
before they do so. For example, Ysleta ISD’s 
Legacy Program is an intervention program 
for middle school students whose brothers 
or sisters have been placed in alternative 
education program because of disciplinary 
problems. 

Other successful intervention programs 
bring parents and students together. For ex- 
ample, Houston ISD has a program called 
Crossroads, a nine-week voluntary inter- 
vention program for chemically dependent 
students that provides both students and 
their families with individual and group 
counseling. 



Manjf school districts 
concentrate 
resources at the 
high school level 
only to find that 
the real trouble is ^ 
brewing at their / 
middle 
school. 




Rave individuals in the right place and at the right time 
to intervene. 



Allocate resources properly. 

Another critical element in the planning 
and design of any school safety and security 
program is a system that allocates security re- 
sources — guards, certified police officers, or 
other disciplinary officers — according to need. 



TSPR has observed that many school districts 
concentrate resources at the high school level 
only to find that the real trouble is brewing at 
their middle schools, and that virtually no re- 
sources are available for elementary schools. 
TSPR noted that middle schools in one district 
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were experiencing more disorderly conduct 
than area high schools, yet no security or law 
enforcement personnel were assigned to those 
campuses. Where are incidents occurring? 
What kind of incidents are most prevalent on a 
campus and what is the best method of handling 
them? How many incidents can a security guard 
or officer respond to? Who will provide backup 
if one individual is otherwise engaged? At what 
point do you add another guard to the rotation? 
How many patrol guards do you need at night? 
Who will provide security for athletic events, 
and how many are needed? When is contracting 
more efficient than hiring in-house staff? 

In the Beaumont ISD, infraction data from 
the discipline management system ranks cam- 



puses from least violent to most violent and 
becomes the basis for assigning security patrol 
officers and prioritizing district security needs. 

The design for your safety and security 
system should answer these questions and many 
others by ensuring that staffing adjustments are 
clearly based on actual needs. 

The Beaumont ISD had not taken a compre- 
hensive look at the costs and benefits of operat- 
ing its own police department. At TSPR’s rec- 
ommendation, the district adopted a staffing 
plan for security officers that included a bal- 
anced deployment of peace officers and security 
guards that is now providing equal or better 
quality security for the district at a savings of 
$95,000 per year. 



/ Have a plan of action appropriate for the occasion, and 
/ practice it. 



A good emergency 
plan should be 
well-rehearsed 

/ 

by staff and 
students. 



TSPR has found that districts must have 
a plan for handling crisis situations. For ex- 
ample, the Texarkana ISD maintains a compre- 
hensive Crisis Procedure Manual on each cam- 
pus that contains emergency phone numbers 
and procedures for responding to situations in- 
volving chemicals, explosions, tornadoes, 
bomb threats, nuclear warnings, and weather. 
This plan should address a multitude of con- 
cerns : When a chi Id or teacher become seriou si y 
ill or injured, for instance, who calls for assis- 
tance? When bad weather occurs, a fire breaks 
out, or a bombing is threatened, what are the 
evacuation plans? How are the appropriate 
authorities notified when an emergency occurs? 
When a fight starts, who should step in to stop 
it? When a student reports that another student 
has drugs or a weapon, who investigates or 
attempts to confiscate the items? What is legal 
behavior for a teacher or security guard? What 
should be left to law enforcement officials? 
When are parents to be notified, and who noti- 
fies them? If a serious incident requires staff 
support from other campuses, how will this 
need be communicated? What communication 
devices are available to staff in the field? Who 
will provide coverage while staff responds to a 



call for assistance? When are local authorities 
called for assistance? 

Rehearse the plan. 

A good emergency plan should be well- 
rehearsed by staff and students and should 
address disasters such as tornadoes, fires, 
and floods as well as more common disrup- 
tions. 

Fire drills and emergency evacuation 
procedures often are practiced in schools 
throughout Texas. But open discussions among 
teachers and administrators about such proce- 
dures are not as common. One school district 
reviewed by TSPR had a written procedure 
for dealing with a life-threatening situation, 
but when it actually occurred, no one was in 
a position to consult the manual as the emer- 
gency unfolded. They handled the situation 
as they saw fit at the time, only to find that 
they had not followed proper procedures, 
leaving the district at risk of lawsuit. Had they 
had an opportunity to talk through case studies 
and practice their responses, they would have 
been more likely to do the right thing in the 
heat of the moment. 
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Leave no room for doulble standards. 



When a student commits a crime on school 
premises, the district faces a dilemma. Should 
the district turn the student over to the proper 
authorities for arrest and sentencing, or should 
they discipline him or her internally ? Are certain 
crimes more deserving of arrest than others? 
When does misbehavior cross the line into 
crime? 

The Student Code of Conduct must set the 
standard. 

The Texas Education Code outlines spe- 
cific offenses that must be reported to local law 
enforcement officials, but TSPR has found that 
this part of the law is applied inconsistently from 
district to district. Some districts reviewed by 
TSPR have zero-tolerance policies that state 
that any crime committed on school premises 
will be reported to the police. Others have a 
zero-tolerance rule about drug possession, deal- 
ing, or abuse. Still others have no written policy 



defining what offenses are worthy of arrest, but 
consult with law enforcement officials on a 
case-by-case basis. The lack of a written stan- 
dard, however, leaves the district open to criti- 
cism from parents and the public and possible 
discrimination lawsuits. School districts must 
make hard decisions about the handling of 
criminal and non-criminal offenses and clearly 
define offenses and their responses. 

Apply the Code of Conduct consistently. 

Once the standard is set, no exceptions 
should be made. In one district reviewed by 
TSPR, the son of a district staff member was 
caught smoking marijuana and placed in deten- 
tion, while another student was expelled and 
subsequently placed in alternative education, as 
stipulated in the district’s Student Code of 
Conduct. Dual standards such as these are 
unacceptable. 




Ensure that discipline management extends inside 
and outside the classroom. 



Teachers and staff must have appropriate 
training in discipline-management 
techniques. 

Teachers need regular and ongoing disci- 
pline-management training; the Education 
Code requires training in discipline strate- 
gies. Teachers are on the front line of public 
education, and teacher surveys conducted in 
Texas and across the nation indicate that 
disciplinary challenges in the classroom are 
escalating. 

Teacher training is especially important 
as more special-needs children are being placed 
in regular education classrooms. Regular edu- 
cation teachers often are ill-equipped to man- 
age such children. A high percentage of invalid 
referrals for special education testing or a 
disproportionate number of special education 
students referred to alternative education can 



signal a need for additional teacher training 
in discipline management. 

Teachers need administrators' support when 
students persistently misbehave. 

Teachers cannot be expected to educate 
children when persistently disruptive students 
are allowed to remain in the classroom. Al- 
though Chapter 37 of the Education Code is 
clear in this regard, teachers still find it difficult 
to remove some students from class. Good 
students suffer because of the antics of a few 
disruptive ones. Teachers need to know that 
there is a way to remove these students from the 
classroom. The Safe Schools Act requires all 
schools to make copies of the law available at 
every campus. Teachers should be trained in 
specific procedures required to invoke the pro- 
visions of the Safe Schools Act. And students 
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need to know that they cannot harass or terrorize 
a teacher and get away with it. Despite the 
decline in reported incidents, too many teachers 



continue to report being verbally or physically 
abused by their students. This simply cannot 
and should not be tolerated. 



0 Alternative programs are not just a matter of 

compliance with the law; they are many children’s last 
chance at success. 



The key to the 
success of 
alternative education 
programs appears to 
he carefully planned 
structure, a caring 
staff, and an 
expectation of 
success. 



The Education Code requires each school 
district to provide an alternative education pro- 
gram. Alternative education often is viewed as 
a punishment or as a mechanism for removing 
disruptive children from the classroom. But 
alternative education programs are not baby- 
sitting organizations for bad kids, and place- 
ment in alternative education should not be a 
“badge of honor” for gang members. 

Learn what works and try to 
reproduce it. 

Successful alternative programs are intel- 
lectually challenging; offer nontraditional edu- 
cational methods that are self-paced and can be 
tailored to meet the needs of a wide variety of 
students; have strict discipline, including a dress 
code that bans the wearing of gang colors; and 
offer intense counseling for troubled youth. 

TSPR has observed several very successful 
alternative education programs, including the 
ones employed by Y sleta ISD in El Paso and San 
Angelo ISD. The key to the success of these 
programs appears to be carefully planned struc- 
ture, a caring staff, and an expectation of suc- 
cess. 



What are the alternatives? 

Not all alternative programs are intended 
solely for students with disciplinary problems. 
Some are geared toward students who are not 
succeeding in a regular educational environ- 
ment, have dropped out of school, are parents, or 
must work to support a family and cannot attend 
class during regular class times. It is important 
not to lump all of these students in one group. A 
student placed in an alternative setting for disci- 
plinary reasons has needs that differ signifi- 
cantly from those of a teenage mother. There- 
fore, TSPR discourages the commingling of 
elementary students with secondary students. 
Students with specific educational needs also 
should not be commingled with those with dis- 
ciplinary problems. 

Not all school districts provide alternative 
education programs themselves; some share 
programs with neighboring districts. TSPR 
knows of one school district in a county that 
provides alternative services for disciplinary 
placements, while another in the same county 
specializes in serving students that are behind in 
their grade levels. In Houston ISD, the district 
has contracted for alternative education services 
and is pleased with the results. 



CONCLUSION 



In a time of public and parental concern and 
frustration over the amount of crime and vio- 
lence in and around Texas schools, TSPR has 
found that districts must have a plan for keeping 
their children safe. An effective program of 
prevention, intervention, and enforcement be- 



gins by establishing clear expectations with 
students, parents, faculty, and administration; 
addresses warning signs before they escalate 
into trouble; and helps children who have dis- 
obeyed the rules learn how to become accepted 
and productive members of society. 



If you would like more Information on any aspect of the Texas School Performance Review, 
please call 1 “800-232-8927 or contact us via email at: <beat-waste@cpa.state.tx.us>. 
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